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The author of 'Die Macht Im Hintergrund,'' which attracted wide attention 
in Europe, and of numerous other books on the Soviet Union, Herman Achminov 
was educated at the University of Leningrad. He was conscripted into the Red 
Army and was taken prisoner by the Germans in 1942. He continued his educa- 
tion in the West, specializing in Soviet government and political history. In 1959, 
he passed his doctoral examinations at Oxford University. Recently he made a lec- 
ture tour in India under the auspices of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


The Soviet leaders tend to regard their country's female population more as 
a labor force essential.in the fulfillment of production schedules than as a group 
of human beings with family interests. 


Several factors have been influential in determining the current role of the 
Soviet women. There are more women in the Soviet Union than men, and a dis- 
proportionately large number of women have to work. Only one Soviet woman in 
four can devote herself exclusjvely to the family. The leading cause of the short- 
age of males was the heavy drain on the male population during World War II. 


The reason for the large number of working women in the Soviet Union lies 
in Communist theory, which rejects the family as a valid association. More- 
over,as long as Communists have been in power, they have needed the contribu- 
tion of the female labor force to the country's economy for its survival. 
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by 
Herman F. Achminov 


On March 8, 1961,the " Internationa! Women's Day. the daily press 
in the USSR poured forth panegyrics on the Soviet woman, extolling her role 
in society. An examination of the position of women in the Soviet Union 
shows, however, that both in theory and in practice women are regarded as a 
source of labor to fulfill production plans, rather than as human beings with 
family interests. 


There were 114, 700, 000 women in the Soviet Union in early 1959 
76, 300, 000 of whom were over 20 years of age. Women comprised 55 per 
cent of the total population and 58.3 per cent of the adult population (Narodnoye 
Khozyaistvo SSSR v 1959 Godu: Statistichesky Yezhegodnik, The National Eco- 
nomy of the USSR in 1959: A Statistical Yearbook, Moscow, 1960, pp. 11-12). 


According to Soviet statistics for 1959, there were 47, 700, 000 men aged 
between 20 and 60 and 60,500, 000 women aged between 18 and 55, a total 
number of 108, 200,000 persons of working age. Of this total, 56, 900, 000 
were employed in the various state organizations and enterprises and of these 
25,000,000, or 47 per cent, were women. Approximately 34, 000, 000 persons 
were employed in various co-operatives such as kolkhozes. Of these 19, 700, 000, 
or 58 per cent, were women. The remaining 18, 000, 000 persons not employed 
either by state enterprises or kolkhozes fell primarily into two groups--war 
invalids and women at home. 


In the absence of official data on the number of families in the USSR, the 
next best choice is to equate it with the number of male adults of working age. 
Thug there were 47, 700, 000 families in the USSR, and the number of single 
working women was 60,500,000 (women between 18 and 55) less 47, 700, 000 = 
12,800,000, or 21.1 per cent. According to Soviet statistics, 2,800,000 So- 
viet women living alone had a child, for whom they received a smail allowance 
(compulsory assistance is not levied upon the fathers of illegitimate children in 
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the Soviet Union). Some 15, 800, 000 married women did not work. In 1959, 
there were 3,400, 000 women wiih four or more children who were hardly 
iikely to work. Finally, 31,900,000 women (52.6 per cent of the total) 
worked either in indusiry or in agriculture alongside men. They had husbands 
and probably children. 


Though the figures on which the following conclusions are based are not 
exact because they do not make allowances for bachelors, it can be stated 
that only one woman in four can devote herself exclusively to the family in 
the USSR. About half of the total of women both work and run a household, 
Approximately one in four women works to earn a living, one in every four 
or five unmarried women has a child. In practice this implies that, as a 
minimum, 75 per cent of the women in the Soviet Union have to work some 
12 hours per day and do not have a free day. Figures published in issue 
No. 15, 1960, of the Party organ Kommunist show that working women, 
particularly these with children, work 4 to 4.5 hours per day in the home 
and 8 to 8.5 hours on their day off from work. 


This situation is caused by various factors, some of which, such as the 
war casualties, are beyond control of the government. Other factors have 
been the forced collectivization of agriculture, forced industrialization, the 
Stalinist purges, the concentration camp system, and forced labor. 


Yet the fact that most married women do work in the USSR and are 
accordingly unable to devote enough time to their family suggests that we 
have to do with a deliberate Party policy. The first reason why so many 
married women work is that the breadwinner is not earning enough to feed 
a family. Another point is that the Communists regard women primarily as 
an additional source of manpower and reject the family as an indapendent unit. 
Engels, who was much more interested in the problem of the family than Marx, 
asserted openly that ''the first class contradiction....in history is found in the 
development of opposing interests by husband and wife in marriage, and the 
first class oppression— in the enslavement of the female sex by the male" 
(from Bolshaya Sovetsk2ya Entsiklopediya, Large Soviet Encyclopedia, Ist 
Ed., 1932, Vol. XXV, p. 278). Marx and Engels thus regarded the recruit- 
ment of women into production and the dissolution of the family as a progres- 
sive step. Marx wrote in his Das Kapital: 


However horrible and repulsive the destruction 
of the old family in the capitalist system appears, 
nonetheless industry, by setting aside for women, 
adolescents, and children of both sexes an extreme- 
ly important role in the... production process out- 
side work at home, is creating a new economic 
basis for the highest form of the family and mutual 
relations between the sexes (Ibid., p. 191). 
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Even before they came to power in Russia, the Communists favcred 
women's participation in work. In the first struggle for these as yet unclear 
deals at the Geneva Congress of the First internationai in 1866, there was 
a Clash between the Marxists andthe supporters ofthe French revolutionary 
socialist Proudhon, who insisted that women should not work. Influenced 
by Marx, the Congress passed a resolution affirming that it 


regards the tendency of modern industry~--to attract 
co~-operstion in the great cause of sociaf production 

of children and adolescents of both sexes--as a pro- 
gressive, healthy and legal tendency, although under 
the rule of capital it has turned into a major evil (Ibid. ). 


After the Communists seized power in the USSR, the Soviet government 
pursued a policy of recruiting women to work in industry, construction and 
agriculture. There was a close link between the idea of using women as labor 
reserves and ''freeing them from the bonds of the family. '' Lenin held that, 
until women ere engaged in productive work outside the home, ‘they remain 
slaves to the home, ....crushed by the pettiest, worst, heaviest work...of 
the kitchen and of the household in general (Sochineniya, Works, 4th Ed., 
Vol. 32, p. 138). 


The present Soviet government policy toward women is best formulated 
in the Central Committee proclamation of March 8, 1961, which lists the 
actual and alleged successes of the Soviet Union in the development of agri- 
culture and mentions women whom the Central Committee regards as models 
for others--World War II heroines and leading workers, Next comes a list 
of government measures, such as the provision of creches and kindergartens, 
intended to make life easier for women. It can be noted here that there is 
place for only 4,000,000 children out of a total of 36, 000, 000 in the various 
Soviet creches and kindergartens. The USSR has about 3, 000, 000 mothers 
living alone, whose children, if they are not yet of school age, have priority of 
admission. 


At the end of the proclamation, the Central Commitice exgresses a firm 
conviction that "Soviet women....will mark the Twenty-second Congress of 
our Leninist Party with new success in the struggle for the preschedule ful- 
fillment of the tasks of the Seven-Year Plan..." 


The Soviet woman as a mother was worthy of mention in the proclamation 
only if she had 10 or more children. Such "producers,'"' officially honored as 
mother-heroines, number 65,000 in the Soviet Union. Mothers with five to 
nine children receive a ''medal of ''maternal fame'' or "medal of mother - 
hood. '' Woman as the center of the home was not mentioned in the proclama- 
tion; even the word "family'' was used only once, in a reminder to the local 
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Party organizations to pay more attention to the family, lest it become 
a center of anti-Soviet attitudes. The honors doled out to mothers of 10 
children are expressive merely of the official policy of increasing the 
population as a means of increasing the power of the state, 


A further point of interest is that the appeal makes no\mention of the 
activities of women's organizations, the only women's organization permitted 
in the USSR being the "Committee of Soviet Women. ' 
Sovetskaya Zhenshchina (Soviet Woman). 


' Its organ is the magazine 


The negative Soviet attitude toward the family and toward women's groups 
is understandable: The family keeps women away from work and may lead to 
the upbringing of the younger generation in a spirit hostile to Marxism-Leninism. 
An independent women's movement would raise the question of women's rights. 
This is perhaps why the official Party line is to nip in the bud any ideas of a 
women's movement. In 1932, the first edition of Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklo- 
pediyadevoted 79 pages to 'women's movement," a subject to which the second 
edition devoted a mere 36 lines in 1952. 
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